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A DISCOURSE IN COMMEMORATION 

OF 

JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON ; 

Delivered before the American Jlcademy of Jlrts and Sciences, 

October SO, 1826. 

By JOHN THORNTON KIRKLAND, 

VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 



Gentlemen ot the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

The fiftieth anniversary of American Independence witnessed 
the decease of two out of the three surviving individuals, who 
affixed their signatures to the act declaring us a nation. As 
citizens and men, you partook in the deep emotion excited by 
this event, and joined in the solemn and affecting notice taken 
of their character and their removal. As members of this 
literary and scientific association, you reserved your particular 
expressions of honour to their memories for this, the birth-day of 
one of them, the original proposer of our Institution, and for a 
succession of years its presiding officer. 

" The recent death " (this is the language of your vote) " of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, distinguished members of this 
Institution, calls for a tribute of respectful remembrance from 
their surviving associates ; a tribute which we would not fail to 
render to men, who, in the lofty contemplation of American 
Independence, saw, with wise discernment, its essential connex- 
ion with intellectual improvement ; who brightened the darkest 
hours of a perilous conflict with the light of letters, and adorned 
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their elevated stations and their calm retirement by the promotion 
of science, and by generous and uniform encouragement of all 
good learning in the community." 

In endeavouring to acquit myself of the trust you have 
assigned me, I shall give biographical notices of the men of 
renown, whom we commemorate. 

I should next proceed to speak of the estimation in which 
we hold their agency in securing the liberty and guiding the 
councils of their country, and treat of their principles and views 
relative to our great public interests. On these topics the limits 
of the occasion forbid me to enlarge, since I am required, under 
the present appointment, to call your attention more particularly 
to the intellectual endowments and acquisitions of these 
distinguished members of our body, and the good service they 
performed as votaries of useful and ornamental knowledge. 

I shall subjoin remarks on some of the lineaments of their 
private, social, and individual character. 

' In giving some account of Mr. Adams, it is due to his memory, 
as well as to usage in similar cases, to speak of his ancestry ; 
for he did not affect to be independent of the feeling which 
prompts us to associate ourselves with our progenitors. On the 
other hand, he esteemed it a privilege and gratification to be able 
to trace his descent to the early settlement of the country, and 
to find, in the line from which he sprung, a succession of worthy, 
if not conspicuous persons; freeholders, of whom some gave 
one or more of their children a liberal education, others held 
the principal municipal offices in the towns where they lived, and 
all were in good repute. These men he delighted to honour for 
their piety, prudence, temperance, industry. His paternal ancestor 
in this country was Henry Adams from Devonshire, who with 
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eight, sons emigrated to Massachusetts in 1630, having buried 
his wife in England, and established himself at Mount Wollaston, 
then a part of Boston ; and his maternal ancestor was John Alden, 
who was among the first one hundred and one, who landed at 
Plymouth on the 22d of December, 1620. He was in the third 
generation from the youngest of the sons above mentioned. He 
was born of John and Susannah Boylston Adams, in that part of 
Braintree which is now Quincy, on the 30th of October, 1735. 

His parents subsisted by the care and cultivation of a small 
farm, and were held in respect for their good sense and excellent 
qualities. The son of a New-England yeoman, of such a 
standing and character, would be trained, from his earliest age, to 
simple habits of living, and be accustomed, as he became capable 
of exertion, to regular employment, to attendance at school, and 
to religious observances in the family and at church. 

Possessing a healthy and active frame, and a relish of nature, 
Mr. Adams showed in boyhood a willingness to enter upon the 
vocation of a farmer. His father however saw indications of 
mental vigor and of a love of books, which pointed to a different 
walk of life, and encouraged him to go to College with a view to 
a liberal profession. The son readily acceded to the parental 
suggestion, and studied under Mr. Joseph Marsh, who kept a 
classical school in the neighbourhood, where some of the children 
of families of distinction were placed for instruction. With limited 
means, he accomplished his four years at Harvard College. 
During his connexion with the seminary he applied himself 
laboriously to his studies, without neglecting his health, held a 
distinguished literary rank, enjoyed the high esteem of the faculty 
and students, and formed some valuable friendships, which extend- 
ed to after-life. The prescribed course of study at a place set 
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apart for enlarged education, including the languages of Greece 
and Rome, criticism, the mathematics, and mental science, should 
he consideerd as designed, first to exercise, and next to fructify 
the mind ; to serve for discipline and for knowledge. Mr. Adams 
made himself acquainted with the severer studies, and scrupu- 
lously prepared for the class-room before he indulged in private 
reading. He was accustomed to employ his argumentative talents 
in a debating society, of which he was a conspicuous member. 

The affection he ever bore to his Alma Mater, and the good 
opinion he expressed of her system of study and discipline ; the 
complacency he took in the genius loci, the spirit and character 
that prevailed in her walls, afford so many pledges of his faithful 
use of the advantages he enjoyed whilst under her fostering 
care. 

On leaving college he became teacher of the town school at 
Worcester. At this time he should seem not to have made a 
final choice of a profession, although he may have entered his 
name as a law student. After the interval of a year, as appears 
by a letter to a classmate, having deliberated between the profes- 
sion of the law and the clerical office, he decided for the former. 
He prosecuted his legal studies with James Putnam, Esquire, of 
Worcester, a lawyer of high standing, who in the subsequent 
disputes took the side of royalty. He was a kind and useful 
friend to his pupil, making him an inmate of his family, and intro- 
ducing him early to the acquaintance and good offices of the 
eminent barrister Gridley. 

Mr. Adams, being duly admitted to the bar, began the exercise 
of his profession in his native place, where he resided with his 
father. As you have been told, he soon made himself a name, 
first, by a much famed defence in a cause at Plymouth, in which 
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he was engaged as counsel after he had come to the court, and 
next by an argument at Boston, when one of the judges at the 
court dinner after the trial, asking who this new advocate was, 
was answered, " You and I shall live to see him the first man in 
this country." 

In 1764 he formed the conjugal connexion, which proved so 
great a blessing to his life, and which was prolonged to within 
eight years of his decease. 

About this time he began to take an active concern in public 
affairs, although himself a private man. The cry of endangered 
liberty began to be uttered through the land ; and could he hear it 
unmoved 1 His sympathetic nature made the interest, the honour, 
and danger of his country his own. He had been a writer in the 
newspapers in favour of American rights, but had not appeared for 
the cause in any public capacity, when, as his diary states, he 
received an invitation to join the counsel of the town of Boston 
in an argument, to be had before the judges, in favour of opening 
the courts for the administration of justice without the use of 
stamped paper. He regarded this as one of the eras of his life. 
He had not contemplated civil station. By accepting this call he 
would enter into the field of strife, might feel a necessity perma- 
nently to forego the quiet and security of privacy, and the benefits 
of his professional standing, opening before him in his chosen 
career, and possibly become the property of the public during 
the long agony that was threatened. Notwithstanding all these 
misgivings, he could not bring himself to reject the call. " Should 
such a man as I flee ? — I, in principle, in feeling, by descent, by 
every pledge, a son of Liberty, a man of the people V* No ; he 
would meet the hazard of the times. He said afterwards — "I 
was never fond of public life, but on the contrary I avoided it 
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with the utmost care for many years ; but stepping into the 
midst of civil dissensions, when I first entered on the stage of 
life, it was impossible for me to avoid having an opinion of my own, 
and principles like those of the majority of my countrymen. These 
principles I frankly professed, at all times, and in all circumstances, 
however critical and dangerous ; which involved me in an unavoida- 
ble necessity, when the times grew more tempestuous, to step 
on board the ship and to take my fortune with the crew. It is, 
and will ever be, the sweetest reflection of my life, that I did so." * 

I need not detail the particulars of his course till the declara- 
tion of Independence, including the publication of his treatise on 
Canon and Feudal Law, which has been justly said to breathe 
liberty throughout; his removal to Boston in 1768; his election 
to the Massachusetts House of Representatives two years after ; 
his stepping forward under the sense of official duty with Josiah 
Quincy, Junior, as the counsel of Preston and his men, in disregard 
of the popular effervescence ; his appointment to the council, and 
rejection by the governor. 

Being chosen to the first Continental Congress, he took his 
seat there on the first day of the session, and gave all his time 
and powers to the great concerns upon their hands. Soon after 
his return, he wrote a series of numbers under the signature of 
" Novanglus," against the able and plausible essays of " Massachu- 
settensis" (Jonathan Sewall), his private friend and political 
antagonist. On the 10th of May, 1775, he took his place in 
the second Continental Congress. 

It devolved on this Congress to appoint a commander-in-chief 
of the armies raised and to be raised for the defence of American 

* Memoir of the Life of Richard Henry Lee. Vol. ii. p. 137. 
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liberty. Mr. Adams had a leading part in uniting all the suffrages 
for George Washington. 

In this Congress began Mr. Adams's acquaintance with Mr. 
Jefferson, who joined that body on the 21st of June. 

Mr. Jefferson, the eldest son of a respectable landholder, was 
born on the 2d of April, 1743, at Shadwell, in the county of Albe- 
marle, within a short distance of his late residence, Monticello. 
He was distinguished by his powers, diligence, and improvement at 
the College of William and Mary, whose highest honours he 
received. He studied law with the celebrated George Wythe, 
afterwards Chancellor, was early in the legislature of Virginia, 
and took a decided part against the British aggressions. In 1774 
he published his " Summary View of the Rights of British 
America," and in 1775 was called on by the legislature to reply 
to Lord North's propositions. 

In the fourth Continental Congress the great question of Inde- 
pendence was decided, and Mr. Jefferson has the imperishable 
fame of having made the draught of the Declaration ; a work 
which has always received the highest encomiums, as adapted to 
its end, worthy of the occasion, and marked by energy and 
felicity of style and force of argument : whilst Mr. Adams, one of 
the first who had contemplated separation, was, according to the 
avowal of the author of the Declaration, " the pillar of its support 
on the floor of Congress, its ablest advocate and defender against 
the multifarious assaults it encountered." 

Mr. Adams was appointed Chief Justice of Massachusetts, 
but declined the place, desirous of serving his country in the more 
arduous duties of a representative in Congress. He retained his 
seat in this body till November, 1777; when he was made Com- 
missioner to France in the place of Silas Deane, who was recalled. 

2 
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During the time of his holding a seat in Congress, says one 
of my highly respected authorities, who has examined the Journals, 
he was on more committees than any other member; almost 
every measure of importance, in some stage, was committed to 
him. He was Chairman of the Board of War, also of the Board 
of Appeals ; he was on the committees to give instructions to 
foreign ministers, to give commissions and instructions to military 
officers, to prepare various addresses, — on the medical depart- 
ment, and on the post-office. 

Agreeably to his appointment as Commissioner, he sailed for 
France on the 4th of February, 1778; and returning in August of 
the next year, he took a principal part in framing the Constitution of 
this Commonwealth, a draught of which, in his hand-writing, made 
by him as one of the sub-committee with Mr. Samuel Adams, is 
deposited in the office of the secretary of the state. Before he had 
done his work at the Convention for preparing the Constitution of 
his native state, he received from Congress, on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, a commission as Minister Plenipotentiary to conclude a peace, 
and also another to make a treaty of commerce, with Great Britain. 
On the 17th of the same month he sailed again for France, where 
he arrived on the 4th of February, 1780, having landed at Ferrol 
and travelled through Spain. 

Between August of that year and April of the next, at differ- 
ent times he was by Congress appointed Minister to the States- 
General and to the Stadtholder, authorized to pledge the United 
States to the armed neutrality, and to negotiate a loan with 
Holland. 

Mr. Adams was not satisfied with the French system of con- 
ducting the war, nor with their views respecting peace. He had 
early perceived at that court a wish to prolong the war, or have 
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peace made on such terms as would leave us dependent upon 
her, as would deprive us of the navigation of the Mississippi and 
of the Grand-Bank fisheries, limit our western border, and oblige 
us to treat without the preliminary acknowledgment of Inde- 
pendence. In his intercourse with Count de Vergennes, he 
signified plainly these impressions, and he was not therefore in 
favour with the cabinet of our ally ; and Congress received 
an intimation, that it would be agreeable if Mr. Adams should be 
recalled. Congress declined recalling a minister in whom they 
had full confidence ; but so far conceded to the wishes of the 
French Court, as to join Dr. Franklin, Mr. Laurens, Mr. Jay, 
and Mr. Jefferson in the commission with Mr. Adams. 

A preliminary recognition of Independence was deemed 
essential, as confirming all the acts done in the course of the war, 
from the time of the declaration of that event by Congress. 

Mr. Adams continued in Holland till he had accomplished the 
loan in the autumn of 1782 ; and then repaired to assist in the 
negotiations for peace at Paris, the honourable and successful 
termination of which is familiar history. He had a fit of sickness 
the ensuing winter : on his recovery in the spring, he made a visit 
to England for health and the gratification of curiosity ; came back 
to Paris in the autumn to complete the definitive treaty ; and had 
his residence the next year chiefly in France, being empowered, 
in concert with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jefferson, to form commer- 
cial treaties with the powers of Europe. 

In the year 1785 he went to England, our first Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Great Britain. Whilst Minister at the court of 
London, he published his " Defence of the Constitutions of the 
United States," designed to justify the constitutional division of 
power which prevailed in those forms of government. 
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He obtained leave to return home after February, 1788; 
having been nine years abroad, engaged in various important and, 
in some instances, very trying negotiations, on which the fortunes 
of the country seemed to turn. 

The Federal Government was organized, and Mr. Adams, 
being the second choice for President, became Vice-President at 
two successive elections. As the government was taking its first 
steps, there was great occasion for good counsel, and Mr. Adams, 
though not of the cabinet, was often resorted to by President 
Washington for information or advice. He was also sometimes 
called to decide critical questions in the Senate by a casting vote. 

The first year after he held this station he wrote his " Letters 
on Davila," intended, like his " Defence," to show the importance 
of checks and balances in a republican government, as an antidote 
to faction. 

Already he began to realize one of the apprehensions ex- 
pressed in a letter from Holland, just after he had intelligence of 
the adoption of our State Constitution. " There is nothing I 
dread so much as a division of the republic into two great parties, 
each arranged under its leader, and concerting measures in 
opposition to each other." He dreaded justly ; for well he knew, 
that the seeds of party are sown deep and thick in the soil of 
liberty. 

President Washington declining a re-election, Mr. Adams 
was chosen his successor, Mr. Jefferson being Vice-President. 
During his administration, the party, which had been long opposed 
to the leading measures of the federal government, obtained 
sufficient strength to prevent his second election, and placed his 
competitor in the chair. Mr. Adams from that time lived in 
retirement without public office, excepting that he was President 
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of the electoral college of this state, who chose Mr. Monroe 
President, and that he was member of the Convention for revising 
the State Constitution, which he contributed so much to form ; in 
which body he was requested to preside, but declined. The 
Convention expressed their sense of his character and services 
by a series of resolutions, representing, in emphatic and affection- 
ate terms, his claims to the grateful veneration of his countrymen. 
From this time his books, his farm, his domestic engagements, 
with hospitable attentions to visitors, a large correspondence, 
occasional writing for the public, his attendance at the meetings 
of your Academy, and of the institution for agriculture and 
natural history, and his animated interest in passing events, fur- 
nished ample resources for his mind and his hours. 

He was blessed with health and the use of his powers till a 
few months before his death. At length the frame, which had 
been for some time tottering, was to fall. After a season of much 
weakness and a recent more rapid failure, in the perfect exercise 
of his mind and affections, his thoughts and words answering to 
those of his life, on the hallowed anniversary that commemorated 
the most signal and decisive event of his patriotic career, he 
sunk into the arms of death. 

I must recall your attention, respected auditors, to the notices 
which I have begun of his co-patriot. After the eventful year of 
1 776 in Congress, Mr. Jefferson was two years employed with 
Messrs. Wythe and Pendleton upon the Virginian code of laws, 
and next held the office of Governor in an anxious and trying 
period. He then went again to the legislature, where the law 
prohibiting the slave trade, that abolishing entails and the princi- 
ple of primogeniture, and the bill for establishing religious free- 
dom, were carried through under his auspices. 
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Mr. Jefferson had married the daughter of Mr. Wayles, an 
eminent counsellor in Virginia, of whom a few years afterwards 
he was deprived by death. This event devolved on him the care 
of his two daughters, who were reared under his immediate 
inspection. 

In the year 1781, whilst under the pressure of public care and 
family solicitude, he wrote his celebrated work, the "Notes on 
Virginia." In the year 1782 he was again in Congress, and 
was appointed Minister to Spain, with a commission to unite with 
other commissioners already appointed for making peace with 
England ; but that event being evidently near, he did not under- 
take the voyage. 

In May, 1784, he was Minister to France, having a joint com- 
mission with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams to make treaties of com- 
merce. He returned to this country in 1789, and being requested 
by President Washington to take the office of Secretary of State, 
he signified his preference of resuming his embassy to France, 
acknowledging that he took a lively interest in the changes which 
had then commenced in the political state of that country ; but 
yet submitted himself to the disposal of the President, who 
renewing his application, he became Secretary of State. He 
resigned this office in January, 1794, and intended to relinquish 
public station altogether, observing that " a republican government 
was a good government to live under, but a bad one to serve." 
At the repeated solicitations of political friends he gave up his 
first intention, and became an acknowledged candidate for the 
chair ; — was Vice-President four years, and President eight, 
when he returned to his home and to private life. Henceforth he 
gave himself to his studies, his friends, visitors, correspondence, 
and the care of his estates, which had become much encumbered 
during his public avocations. 
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For the last eight years of his life he was absorbed in pro- 
curing the blessings of good education for his native state, and 
especially in bringing forward the University of Virginia. He 
did not slacken his hand in this good work, though a new and 
dreaded evil pressed heavily upon him in his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. 

The time was near when he must be gathered to his fathers. 
He had enjoyed great health and tolerable vigor, and never been 
obliged to claim the repose which age commonly demands. A 
disease of some standing made rapid advances ; and though he 
submitted to the prescriptions that were ordered, he was 
conscious that his strength was failing. With his impressions 
and affections alive, he saw the advancing step of death ; gave 
directions to his family upon many points, saying he committed 
his soul to God, and his daughter to his country, and dictating 
the words which should be inscribed on his tombstone, " The 
Author of the Declaration of Independence and of the Preamble 
to the Religious Freedom Law, and Father of the University of 
Virginia " ; and when fifty years had gone by from the day on 
which he associated his name with his country's liberty, he passed 
out of life. 

You need not be reminded of the powerful and affecting 
impression made by the extraordinary concurrence of the death 
of these illustrious personages, and the augmented interest it 
gave to the posthumous honours they received. I have spoken 
to you of their biography. 

Secondly, a sketch of the events in which they acted might 
afford a basis of reflections upon the value, the dignity, the 
importance of their agency in founding our republic, and guiding 
its councils after their establishment. 
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What a large space have they filled ! What labours, cares, 
solicitudes, services, awaited their days and nights ! What exer- 
cise of ability, what resources of mind and heart, what wearing 
application and high excitement, belonged to their whole course, 
and especially to the more active scenes of their lives ! 

In what estimation do we hold the principles, doctrines, and 
opinions, relating to our rights and duties, which these lights and 
guides have proposed! — the doctrine of natural rights maintained 
in the act of separation, our common nature, the right of every 
man to the liberty not incompatible with the liberty of another, a 
government of and for the people, and liable to be changed at 
their will ! 

The argument upon conventional and chartered rights was 
very concisely stated. ' You must be taxed by Parliament,' said 
the parent. We replied, ' Let us tax ourselves, like other English- 
men.' ' But you do not know how much we want.' ' Nor you how 
much we can pay.' ' We have expended money in your behalf.' 
' Was this for yourselves, or for us? If for us, we pay you in our 
industry ; you turn our commerce into the channels you please.' 
Still they reply, ' We want money and obedience.' ' And we, we 
want our rights.' 

What report have fifty years made of the value of such 
principles ? For us they have proved safe and beneficial, with 
all our mistakes and passions. Our experiment has been long 
enough to be cited, though our extraordinary progress may bring 
new dangers or trials. But what have these principles done for 
others ? What did they do for France, when they changed a 
civilized government, first to a sanguinary democracy, and then 
to a military despotism? We never asserted that such principles 
should be held or acted upon without knowledge, and prudence, 
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and justice, for their attendants. Whilst maintaining the sovereign- 
ty of the. people, we protested against change for light and tran- 
sient causes. We never said that revolutions were trifles ; nor 
that liberty might not be hurried, and those called to rule, who 
were fit only to obey. 

Mr. Adams interested himself greatly from the first in the 
manner of distributing power in the constitutions of this country ; 
and he insisted on the importance of a division of the legis- 
lature into two branches, and of an independent executive. 
Dr. Franklin, M. Turgot, Abbe Mably, and Dr. Price thought 
little of this attempt at a balance of powers and interests. Some 
of the states established governments upon the principle of one 
assembly ; and the first legislative body of France was constituted 
in like manner. The former opinions of Mr. Jefferson seem to 
have coincided mainly with those of the author of the " Defence." 
Expressions of views somewhat different have appeared in some 
of his late compositions. 

We all agreed in the doctrine of religious freedom. We 
never thought of compulsive faith, piety, and charity. The 
essence of virtue is will. But it was supposed possible to recon- 
cile with the exercise of this freedom a legal support of religious 
instruction. Practically, however, our religious establishment in 
this commonwealth has been nearly done away, and probably does 
not accord with the spirit of the times. The opinions on slavery, 
respecting which Mr. Jefferson used such vehement language, we 
trust are now nearly alike throughout our country. We all 
consider, with Adams and Jefferson, that it is a great evil ; but it 
must be left to be mitigated or removed, as views of duty or 
interest shall suggest to those immediately concerned. 

3 
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The portions of their principles and actions, most subject to 
different estimation by Americans, are those which appeared 
when they were at the head of two contending parties. These 
topics I hold it unnecessary and improper to treat. Must we re- 
frain from paying an acknowledgment to the illustrious dead, unless 
we will consent at the same time to bring them into conflict with 
each other, and with fellow-citizens ; unless we will give their 
faults, if faults we think they had, for their character, and are 
ready to rekindle the party or personal acrimony, which opposing 
views and exasperated feelings once produced 1 On this point 
what is required by the law of propriety, of prudence, of charity, 
of common humanity, has been stated with precision ; namely, 
" that the acts about which differences exist, as practical questions, 
were canvassed when the measures which they regarded were 
acted upon and adopted ; and, as belonging to history, the time 
has not come for their consideration." 

Thirdly. We now come to -the intellectual endowments 
and acquisitions of the great men we propose to honour. 

Mr. Adams had superior native talents, cultivated and exer- 
cised by habitual reading, reflection, and observation ; a judgment 
perspicacious and comprehensive, seeing effects in their causes 
with prophetic discernment ; and his powers of reasoning, con- 
vincing, and persuading enabled him to write and speak with 
commanding influence. 

Mr. Adams's various knowledge and wide range of reading 
are well understood. 

For many years he was precluded by studies of the first 
necessity from much attention to the sciences. "When," 
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says he in a letter to a friend, "in 1755,1 entered on the 
study of the law, I saw before me such a field of natural, civil, 
and common law, and such a group of men as Gridley, Pratt, 
Otis, Trowbridge, Thacher, Worthington, Hawley, Putnam, 
and others, among whom I must act a part upon the stage, not 
indeed to make my way to fame and fortune (for I thought little 
of either), but to procure a subsistence and live the life of an 
honest man, that I determined to renounce the pursuit of mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and metaphysics, in which I had 
chiefly delighted, in order to devote myself wholly to the law. 
The practice of the law and the avocations of public employment 
afterwards entirely confirmed me in the habit of inattention to the 
sciences, till, in 1784 at Auteuil in France, I had an opportunity 
and felt an obligation to go through a course of mathematics with 
my son John, then a child." — In a letter, dated April, 1785, 
recommending his son to a gentleman of our University, he ob- 
serves ; " In the course of the last year, instead of playing cards 
like the fashionable world, I have spent my evenings with him. 
We went with some accuracy through the Geometry in ' The 
Preceptor,' the eight books of Simpson's Euclid in Latin, and 
compared it, problem by problem, and theorem by theorem, 
with Le Pere Dechalles in French ; we went through Plain 
Trigonometry and Plain Sailing, Fenning's Algebra, and the Deci- 
mal Fractions, Arithmetical and Geometrical Proportions, and the 
Conic Sections, in Ward's Mathematics. I then attempted a 
sublime flight, and endeavoured to give him some idea of the 
Differential Method of Calculation of the Marquis de l'Hopital, 
and the Method of Fluxions and Infinite Series of Sir Isaac 
Newton. But alas, it is thirty years since I thought of Mathe- 
matics, and I found I had lost the little I once knew, especially 
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of these higher branches ; so that he is as yet but a smatterer 
like his father. However, he has a foundation laid, which will 
enable him, with a year's attendance on the mathematical pro- 
fessor, to make the necessary proficiency for a degree." 

In the intervals of business, and afterwards in his long season 
of ample leisure, Mr. Adams was a constant reader. He re- 
tained and increased his knowledge of Latin, which he read 
currently, and he occasionally applied himself to a Greek author. 

When he went to France, he left nothing undone to master 
the French language. He learned to read it perfectly, to un- 
derstand it in conversation, and to speak it with tolerable fluency, 
but not well. 

His reading included works on general politics, the body of 
English and French literature, older and recent productions, 
ethics and mental philosophy, and the most important theological 
subjects. In his latter years he reviewed opinions in philosophy, 
in its largest definition ; the science that discovers and teaches 
those principles, by means of which happiness is acquired, preserv- 
ed, and increased, — the nature of good; perusing such works as 
Enfield's " History of Philosophy," and many of the original works 
of ancient and modern authors of which a summary account is 
there given. He read the free-thinkers, French and English, 
and re-examined the evidences of revealed religion, finding his 
faith confirmed by the result. Butler's "Analogy " and " Sermons" 
stood high in his estimation. The latter he said he had by heart 
long ago. He valued him as giving the key to the present state, 
teaching that the end of being is character. He approved of the 
ethical philosophy of Hutcheson, Wollaston, Samuel Clarke, and 
Brown, the lectures of the last having been read by him within 
a year of his death. He valued Paley, but deemed his theory 
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of moral obligation, and account of the nature of virtue, defec- 
tive. He ceased not to hold Locke's writings in great esteem. 
The older English sermonists met his taste ; Tillotson, Samuel 
Clarke, Drs. Atterbury, Hoadly, Sherlock, Seeker, South. 
Swift's, Sterne's, and Blair's Sermons also he was fond of perus- 
ing. He spoke of Addison's papers on " the Pleasures of the 
Imagination " with emphatic praise, and advised a young friend to 
transcribe them into his common-place book. He honoured the 
writings of Barrow, pronouncing him a quarry of taste, sentiment, 
and expression. 

After Mr. Adams retired from public life to his farm, he pe- 
rused some of the best works on agriculture, and paid some 
attention to natural history. 

As to his manner of study, he read with selection, fre- 
quently with a particular purpose to gain a full view of a subject ; 
he read with attention, with patience, with meditation, and with 
revision, so that his reading all turned to use, and nourished and 
invigorated without encumbering his mind. He sometimes wrote 
an abstract of what he had acquired on a subject from a course 
of reading. I have seen a specimen of this sort of exercise in 
an essay on Algafucus (sea-weed), containing all the information 
he could obtain from books, as well as his own observations and 
experience, and showing the qualities and uses of the plant, with 
which he had learned to enrich his lands. 

His time was distributed by a general, not a punctilious meth- 
od ; since, with the industrious, study and business commonly 
point out their own time. He profited himself by conversation 
as well as reading, ever ready to receive as well as to give. 
Whilst abroad, he made the acquaintance of many of the master- 
spirits in politics, philosophy, and letters. 
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I would say a word upon Mr. Adams as an author and writer. 
His productions are a multitude of official papers, numerous letters, 
published and unpublished, periodical essays, " The Defence 
of the American Constitutions," and the " Letters on Davila." His 
compositions are the expressions of an enlightened and opulent 
mind; instructive and generally interesting. His style is per- 
spicuous and forcible, often undisciplined, with occasional peri- 
ods of negligent construction ; his epistolary writing, easy, 
diversified, and agreeable. Passages of great power are found 
in all his productions, which not merely enlighten and instruct, 
but are fitted to affect, excite, and touch the reader. The 
" Letters on Davila " exhibit ingenious views, the philosophy of 
history, and many passages of great force and beauty. We 
have often heard of his great resources in speaking, his fer- 
tility in argument, sentiment, and illustration. 

Let me remind you of his patronage and promotion of that 
good learning, of which he had so large a store. 

We owe to Mr. Adams the first proposal of this Association. 
When he travelled from Boston to Philadelphia in 1774-5, he 
several times visited, at Norwalk, a curious collection in natural 
history, of American birds and insects, made by Mr. Arnold. This 
was afterwards sold to Sir Ashton Lever, in whose apartments at 
London Mr. Adams saw it again, and felt a new regret at our im- 
perfect knowledge of the productions of the three kingdoms of 
nature in our land. In France his visits to the museums and other 
establishments, with the inquiries of the Academicians and other 
men of science and letters respecting this country ; their encomi- 
ums on the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, and on some 
of the papers in their Memoirs, suggested to him the idea of en- 
gaging his native state to do something in the same good but neglec- 
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ted cause. In 1779 he returned in the French frigate Le Sensible, 
with the Chevalier de la Luzerne and M. Marbois ; and on a pub- 
lic occasion at Cambridge, being seated next to our distinguish- 
ed clergyman, the late Reverend Dr. Cooper, he communicated 
to the Doctor his views and feelings, and concluded with propos- 
ing that the subsequent legislature of Massachusetts should be 
applied to, to institute an Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vari- 
ous objections which occurred being answered by Mr. Adams, the 
gentleman abovenamed interested himself in the design so 
judiciously and effectually, that at the first meeting of the legisla- 
ture, under the new constitution, in 1780, the incorporation of 
the Academy took place. On the decease of our first President, 
his late Excellency Governor Bowdoin, Mr. Adams was chosen 
President, gave his regular attendance at the meetings for a 
succession of years, and afforded his countenance by generous 
donations to the library. The several volumes of our Transac- 
tions are, we trust, very respectable vouchers for the wisdom of 
our founder ; and these vouchers would have been more ample, 
if many of us had done as much as has been done by a few to 
justify his zeal, and if it had occurred to the Academy early to 
divide themselves into classes or committees for the several 
departments of knowledge, which are now under the charge of 
distinct societies. 

Mr. Adams manifested his attachment to the same interests 
by inserting in the draughts of the project of the Constitution for 
the state, the second section of the fifth chapter ; which was 
adopted, making it the duty of the legislature to be the liberal 
patron of sciences, arts, and education, as well as of the social and 
moral virtues. 
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He cherished our institution for Agriculture and Natural His- 
tory, by presiding at the meetings of the board, through a series 
of years. 

Eight years before his death he made an endowment for an 
Academy (with many careful provisions) in his native town, to 
which he bequeathed his extensive and valuable library, and also 
a property for erecting a church. 

The literary and scientific associations in this country, among 
others the Historical Society in this state and the Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, manifested their sense of his merit, 
by making him one of their number ; and several Universities, 
besides the oldest, his own, conferred on him honorary degrees. 

Whilst we acknowledge our obligation to his mind and 
learning, let us honour the qualities of his heart, and the moral 
excellences which claim our esteem and affection ; — his patience 
of labour ; his superiority to any unworthy indulgence of the 
appetites ; his energy, vigor, and fearlessness ; his probity, his 
warmth of affection, his public spirit and love of country ; and 
these personal and social virtues crowned by faith and piety. 

The pre-eminence of Mr. Jefferson's talents, and the variety 
and value of his acquirements are to be subjects of our attention. 
These talents and attainments have been exhibited to the public 
judgment, in the productions of his mind which are known. 
They have made themselves evident to enlightened individuals 
who have resorted to his dwelling or sought his intercourse. 
He was ever ready to lend the light of his mind, and commu- 
nicate his knowledge to all who had an open ear. I avail myself 
of these general sources, and of more particular information of 
the most authentic kind, to present views of his mind and its 
pursuits. 
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His early relinquishment of legal practice gave him more time 
for general studies ; yet, as he did not postpone business to books, 
the engagements of a public kind, as well as the private duties, 
early devolving upon him, often drew him off from this liberal 
occupation, so agreeable to his taste and wishes. 

He read Latin with facility and constantly, the books in that 
language being an every-day amusement and his favorite travelling 
companions ; though he complained, after his retirement from 
public life, of the failure of the critical skill he once had in 
Roman literature. He had studied Greek in his youth with 
success, but, during the long lapse of time in which he had 
neglected it, lost much of his knowledge ; which, however, by 
much effort, he recovered so as to read Homer and the tragic 
poets, Sophocles and Euripides, — also Plutarch, Dion Cassius, 
and the Byzantine historians. 

Such was his attachment to the ancient languages, that he 
said he felt himself more indebted to his father for his classical 
education, than for his estate. 

He learned French in a French family when a boy; but 
had lost the habit of speaking it when he went to France. He 
recovered it so as to speak it with ease, but with occasional 
mistakes in minor particulars, and with a strong accent. He 
learned Italian early. One of the first authors he took up in 
that language was Davila, whom he read with great interest, and 
whose work he said had exerted an influence on his opinions 
through life. 

Notwithstanding his attachment to Italian, he rather recom- 
mended Spanish for those who wanted time for both. He learn- 
ed it late, after he was appointed minister to France. He took 
it up on his voyage, and, pursuing it with his characteristic energy 
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and perseverance, made progress enough, before his arrival, to 
read Spanish authors with considerable ease. 

He made himself acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon, which he 
considered as the parent stock of the English. He honoured 
Locke and Stewart, but ceased to take an interest in metaphysical 
theories. As a practical ethical treatise, explaining duties to God 
and man, he esteemed the French work on Wisdom by Charron. 
He was accustomed to read Demosthenes and Cicero in the origi- 
nal, preferring the former. 

His favorite study had been mathematics from his youth; 
which he esteemed an essential part of high education for a 
young man, both for the improvement of his thinking powers and 
general benefit of his mind, and for practical usefulness. As he 
advanced in life, this science influenced all his tastes ; he was 
more attached to the exact, and less fond of what was speculative 
and imaginative. 

He had been attached to poetry, of the classic, not romantic 
school ; but, as he grew old, retained almost none but Shakspeare 
and Pope. He had been in early years passionately fond of 
music, using the violin ; on which he excelled, and practised, till 
the bustle of public life forbade him the recreation. 

He possessed a taste and skill in the mechanic arts, having an 
apartment with tools appropriated to his use in this exercise. For 
his invention of a model of a Mould-board, executed by his own 
hand, he received a gold medal from the Society for Agriculture 
of the Department of the Seine. He studied architecture, and 
drew the plan of the beautiful University edifices. 

He sought knowledge among the living as well as the dead. 
When minister abroad, he formed his society rather among the 
academicians and philosophers, than the members of the diplo- 
matic corps. 
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The quality of his composition is peculiar and characteristic ; 
marked by terse and graphical language, by felicity of phrase, 
by striking allusion and analogy. So also the uncommon attrac- 
tions of his conversation have been the theme of constant remark 
and encomium. 

The various ways in which he has promoted knowledge and 
improvement are too many to be here detailed. He was Presi- 
dent of the Philosophical Society, after Dr. Rittenhouse, till the 
year 1815, and member of many literary and scientific societies 
at home and abroad. He also received the honorary notices of 
many of our public colleges and universities. 

The last service he rendered to the cause of improvement con- 
sisted of a series of indefatigable exertions and anxious cares, 
in effecting the establishment of the University of Virginia ; and 
his last, most grateful reflections and cheering hopes accrued 
from the auspicious beginning of that seminary. Numerous 
difficulties and obstacles were in the way of the success of this 
institution, to all which he opposed that inflexibility of purpose, and 
straight forward, patient, and active perseverance which formed a 
part of his character. He shrunk from no labour of body or mind, 
and from no sacrifices, which were required. He extended his al- 
ready laborious correspondence to get information, and effect pur- 
poses, connected with the University. He drew up reports with 
his own hand, and various papers of business ; and when the first 
catalogue of books arrived, of perhaps two thousand volumes, he 
arranged them according to his own method, every volume passing 
through his hands. " Whilst his mind delighted to expand itself," 
says an observer, " over the great results which he hoped from it, 
there was no detail however small to which he would not give his 
cheerful attention. In short, to those acquainted with Mr. Jeffer- 
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son it will be sufficient to say, that he poured into this channel all 
the energy of his vigorous mind, all the enthusiasm of his ardent 
temper, and all the generous devotion of his noble heart." 

I have made remarks on the intellectual endowments of Mr. 
Jefferson ; I will present a few traits of his personal, private, and 
social character. He was remarkable for an even and happy 
temperament, for readiness to every expression of kind feeling, 
compassion, generosity, alms-giving, and pecuniary bounty of 
every species ; for good neighbourhood and urbanity, and warmth 
of attachment ; for patience under pain ; for temperance ; for 
thrift of time and order in affairs, through fifty years rising before 
the sun except when ill ; for moderation in personal expenses, 
and simple personal habits. He was the kindest of masters, 
and his general confidence in the virtue of his fellow -beings re- 
mained unshaken by particular instances of depravity. He con- 
sidered ignorance, false judgment, and bad reasoning, rather than 
malignity, as affording the solution of their vice ; and the popular 
leaning of his politics, and the hard opinion he entertained of 
those he thought greedy of power for its own sake, are supposed 
by many, who knew him intimately, to have been produced by his 
good opinion of human nature, and his sympathy with the hum- 
bler classes of mankind. 

We look back on the vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, 
of success and disappointment, of joy and sorrow, which attend- 
ed the long and interesting career of the personages we com- 
memorate, — their domestic blessings and afflictions. We find one 
compelled to resign prematurely the beloved wife of his youth, 
the object of his devoted attachment ; the other retaining, till 
within a few years of his own departure, his nearest earthly 
friend, the assistant of his virtues, the partaker of his griefs, who, 
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to a superior understanding, and uncommon elevation of mind and 
strength of character, united the feminine and domestic qualities, 
always important, and especially so where the head is engrossed 
by public cares. 

The temporary alienation and distance, which existed between 
these leaders of parties, disappeared in the latter years of their 
lives ; and they, who had shared together the labours and perils 
of olden time, were joined again in their affections and sympathies, 
and united in their deaths. 

A cloud gathered over the setting sun of Mr. Jefferson. 
From a sense of duty to his family and to those who had claims 
upon him, he felt bound to have recourse to the expedient of 
presenting himself to the public, by which he looked to have the 
utmost severity of the evil warded off ; and under the expectation 
of the success of this expedient he had peace at the last. 
Whether the country should suffer this resource to fail without 
any substitute, and see his bereaved family deprived of all that 
belonged to him, is a question to be determined by those who 
would give the most substantial proof of their respect. 

Let us take a devout notice of the providence of God, which 
furnishes agents for his benevolent purposes, and brings individu- 
als upon the stage of human affairs qualified for trying and mo- 
mentous exigencies in the fortunes of states. 

We render respect to those who have gone before us in con- 
spicuous scenes, by a just sense of what is due to their memo- 
ries. Let us not be wanting in other expressions of respect. Let 
us feel and act on the occasion as we have reason to think 
they would desire. As good men, they would wish us to esti- 
mate rightly the value of their lives and services : but they 
would exhort us to manifest our sentiments of regard, not merely 
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by praises, but by the practice of the virtues which make us at 
once happy and useful ; by emulating their industry in seeking 
knowledge and doing good; by holding in due estimation the 
public blessings which they laboured and suffered to secure ; and 
by a perpetual co-operation in maintaining and advancing the 
welfare of our common country. 

When those, whom we desire in this way to celebrate and 
honour, are endeared not only by the name of common country, 
but by the tie of consanguinity ; when public cares in an elevated 
and arduous station are in concurrence with filial duty and affec- 
tion, and a Son is summoned by divine Providence to administer 
the great concerns, and to help forward the improvement, of the 
country to which the Father devoted his powers and affections, 
and with which his name is blended ; — the work of patriotism 
and duty may well be performed with augmented zeal and a deep- 
er interest. 

The young should feel themselves peculiarly called to study 
the characters and principles, to understand the value of the 
labours and the institutions, to hand down the merits, and to 
copy the excellencies, of the great and good who have preceded 
them ; that " instead of the fathers may be the children," to 
improve and perfect what has been so well begun. 

Let the achievements and efforts of eminent predecessors 
be emulated by those who succeed to their places. With in- 
creased opportunities and a wider sphere, we ought proportiona- 
bly to excel. The circumstances are indeed different, but the 
principle of conduct is the same for us and them, — a faithful 
discharge of our duty as men, as Christians, and as citizens, ac- 
cording to the means in our power, and the stations and relations 
in which we are placed. 
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Our fathers were allotted to a field of strife, a scene of 
difficulty and danger. We have a conflict of another kind, but 
not less severe. We are to resist the wiles, and baffle the 
temptations, incident to a condition of prosperity, security, and 
ease. We are to exercise the virtues, whilst exempt from the 
privations, pertaining to those who laid the foundations of the 
state. 

To the other motives and excitements of patriotism is added 
the sentiment congenial with an ingenuous mind, — the reflection 
that in our cares and exertions, in our respective places, for the 
civil, religious, and literary community, and in every act which 
answers to the duty of a good citizen, we are associated with 
sages, patriots, and heroes of past times ; we are justifying their 
toils, accomplishing their wishes and hopes, and consummating 
their glory. 



